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DISPLACED POPULATIONS 


Hk more or less absolute poverty which is proper only to the 
T vowed state of Christian perfection has an uprooting effect 

which would be disastrous if applied to a whole people. That 
is one of the reasons why the idea of Christian poverty is difficult to 
understard although so fundamental to social teaching. It is in fact 
the wrong, negative type of poverty which in various ways has 
contributed so heavily towards the advancement of communism. 
It is one of the effects of uprooting bound up with the wrong aspects 
of poverty which we wish to consider here. 

Man, having been formed the keystone of the created universe, 
naturally takes his place in that niverse as exercising his power 
over it. Individual man dominates an individual section of the uni- 
verse and in this way both integrates and is integrated into that 
part of creation. It is natural to man to be located on the earth’s 
surface in various ways according to the individual, the family, the 
tribe, the race. He grows up where he cultivates the land and directs 
the beasts of ‘lower’ creation. It is more than a fortuitous accident 
of birth that a man is Scottish, or Greek, or Indian. He, his family, 
his clan, have to surmount the special difficulties arising from a 
highland or a lowland life, from extremes of heat and cold, from 
rainy and dry seasons. And in exercising his power and so overcoming 
these difficulties he becomes a part of that place. It is natural to 
man to be localised. 
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He can however be ‘placed’ in this way on the earth’s surface jp 
a very general way when the creatures which he directs and whence 
he derives a living are moving creatures. The man who is attached 
in this manner to herds of cattle and sheep is localised only accord. 
ing to the needs of his sheep and cattle with their pastures here and 
there on hills and lowlands, or the needs of goats on the mountain 
sides. Other races, more developed and civilised, are dependent at 
once on beasts and on fields; they direct the fertilisation of the soil 
as well as the mating of their animals. And these two types, | 
suppose, divide completely the natural man, the nomad, localised 
by his herds alone, the peasant grown into a landscape and turning 
it into a countryside. 

But the nomad, precisely because he has not developed to the 
full his relationship with the rest of creation, can do no more than 
begin a culture. No organised civilisation can be constructed with 
tribes which are moving about the face of the earth. Their culture 
can often be very profound and significant, as witness the literature 
of the nomadic Jew in days of the Patriarchs, but it remains primi- 
tive. His arts are bound to be limited to more or less useful furnish- 
ings which are portable, like the ark of the Covenant; architecture 
and sculpture, a fully liturgical religion, a highly articulated system 
of government, these things form little or no part of the herdsman’s 
life. There is, of course, a shading off into a more localised type of 
life, as we see in tae history of the Jews themselves when they came 
to settle in the promised land and to buiid their temple. There are 
also various kinds of nomads. The sailor for whom the sea is the 
same salt water all over the globe holds on to one spot on that globe 
only through his family. He strives to dominate the more elemental 
elements of air and water, and for that reason he is less localised. 


Again there is the friar whose cloister is the whole world because > 


of his more absolute interpretation of poverty, and who for that 
reason was the cause of an abbreviated liturgy held within the 
covers of a ‘Breviary’, and who cut down the elaborate ceremony 0 
the stabilised monasteries. Such men have inspired artists and have 
themselves painted and sculpted but their architecture, like the 
sailor’s ship, has been plain and useful. Functionalism rather than 
ornamentation characterises the work of the wanderer. 

The peasant, on the other hand, is the foundation stone of a fully 
integrated society. It is he who relates Frenchmen to France and 
the Sicilians to Sicily. He is the link between Sussex men and their 
county, between the inhabitants of Barra and their Hebridean home. 
For him not every piece of land is the same, as the sea is for the 
sailor, but his own plot of land with its peculiar power of producing 
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certain roots or corn better than others, with its special groupings 
of trees and streams and hills, he is the master of all this. And so 
his home is his kingdom and the kingdom of his birth is built up 
on his home and on thousands like it The great medieval architec- 
ture, the tremendous monastic liturgy, the civilisation which has 
known the universities of: Paris, Oxford, Bologna, Cambridge, all 
have grown up from the ‘grounded’ man with his few acres and his 
few cattle. He has been the link between these particular men, 
whoever they may be, and their particular country. Not all are 
peasants, but when society was most stable and most fully developed 
the monk in his stall, the professor in his rostrum, the king on his 
throne, all had grown up as belonging to some countryside, or to 
some small township, mastering a place of their own. Patriotism 
is the property of a peasant. We look for loyalty to the farmer, the 
local tradesman, the small merchant in a market town. From such 
as these it spreads to the whole country. That is why local loyalties 
to be found in Wales and Scotland, and to a lesser extent in 
Somerset or East Anglia, should be the groundwork for unity and 
not the instrument of division. Indeed a United States of Europe 
would be possible if man understood the true architecture of society 
with its foundations dug deep in the million places where individual 
families are grounded. 

Today, however, we live in an era of displaced persons. Families, 
tribes, races have been uprooted from the places in which they had 
exercised their civilisimg power for centuries, and have been cast 
adrift across the face of the earth. They have not even the anchorage 
of herds| of sheep or cattle. They have no property. They do not 
even always desire property so long as they can have money in their 
pockets. The war has accentuated the problem into a violent crisis 
by the way it has uprooted millions of people in Europe, and the 
term ‘displaced persons’ has been coined to designate this particular 
type of moving population. But although with these poor homeless 
families the circumstances are so very much more acute the process 
of uprooting has been proceeding apace since the rise of industrial- 
ism. Wherever great industrial ventures have been set on foot 
‘labour’ has been imported from any locality where it could be pro- 
cured. Factories, mines, mills reared up their dark and smoking 
heads and the trek towards them began at once, thousands upon 
thousands of men and their families setting off as though bewitched. 
Local traditions, culture, civilisation are thus inevitably abandoned. 
A minority of the workers become integrated in the new locality 
in which they find themselves, as their children go to the local 
schools and mix with their new neighbours. But often the new piace 
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is small or weak in its human links and the old traditious are swept 
away and nothing new exists to take their place. 

Often the system is specifically organised to prevent local integra- 
tion. An example of this may be found in the transport companies. 
Where ‘bus drivers and conductors are able to run on the same route 
every day they get to know the places and the peoples at whose 
service their transport is run. They are, after a time, accepted by 
the local inhabitants and “buses sometimes can follow closely the 
country and small town ‘pubs’ as local clubs and places of good 
fellowship. But many transport companies seem to regard such 
familiarity as undesirable; the men are given different routes and 
changed about over a large area so that they can take no roots. The 
‘bus service often ceases to be a true ‘service’ when run in this way 
by strangers. Mining too can become a local tradition and be the 
centre of local responsibility and pride. But where miners are taken 
long distances every day or even planted thousands of miles from 
their true homes loyalty, patriotism and responsibility evaporate 
almost at once. 

That is why Communism is inevitable in this age of displaced 
persons. People often wonder how men can cheerfully receive orders 
from a foreign power and work with such enthusiasm against the 
well being of their own country. These people must remember that 
communism is organised at its centre by Jews and Asiatics whose 
nomadic origins make locality almost meaningless. These men think 
naturally in terms of world domination, just as the Jews in the time 
of Christ were expecting to be given power over all the earth. They 
are never properly integrated in any country; their natural instinct 
to exercise dominion over lower creation is not localised; now they 
have no longer the local cattle on which this instinct should by right 
be functioning; and so their horizon spreads out to envelop the whole 
universe. (That is why they make the best Catholics as well as the 
best Communists.) The men gathered under the Communist banner 
are displaced persons. Since the war the Russians have in fact 
seized every opportunity for displacing persons of all nationalities 
and localities. The result is practically inevitable. The article below 
on the moving populations of South Africa provides excellent 
examples of this natural tendency towards the breaking up of 
patriotism and local traditions and the introduction of international- 
ism. Evidence is to hand in every quarter: the French sailors 
provided one of the best breeding grounds for Communism in that 
country; uprooted transport workers, dockers, miners accept dic- 
tation from Russia without qualms. Lastly, the academic doctrinaire 
intellectual who has allowed his studies to sever him from local ties, 
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who has abused the internationalism of knowledge, he has been 
perhaps most powerful in spreading this new religion. 

The present number of BiackrriaRs contains several articles on 
the problem of populations and displaced persons because that is 
one of the fundamental problems behind the struggle between Com- 
munism and Christianity. It is no use opposing Communism, which 
feeds on real injustices, unless we can provide not merely a better 
redress for these injustices but also a means of re-integrating the 
people into localities. We must devise some way of re-placing the 
displaced persons, of slowing down and eventually stopping the 
movement of populations. One of the few places where any success 
in this sphere has been achieved is America, where hundreds of 
nationalities have settled down together and begun to lead a new 
localised life. The small towns of the U.S.A. should be an example 
worth studying in detail and Biacxrriaks is here favoured by Mr 
Geoffrey Stone, an American who is in a position to lead the way 
in such an investigation. Perhaps the process of re-integration into 
a place is a thing which cometh not by observation; but certain it is 
that even should present Russian Communism be defeated it will 
be succeeded by something equally as unpatriotic and anti-social 
until populations are once more brought down to earth. 

THE Epitor 








MOVING POPULATION 
LESSONS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
HE population of South Africa has been formed by a series of 
T migrations, all of them, if we except the prehistoric wanderings 
of the Bushmen and Hottentots, within recent times. The 
Native Africans came down from the central lakes within recent 
‘saga’ memory. Their genealogies do not, of course, give dates. But 
probably 400 years covers the main movement. Among them came 
the invading Dutch and British. Other European races and, in large 
numbers, the Jewish people followed. There is a considerable num- 
ber of Greeks and Syrians who, especially the latter but even to 
some extent the former, occupy a borderline position on the edge 
of the South African concept of ‘European’. Into this mixture large 
numbers of Indians and Malays, and a small number of Chinese, 
were imported. 
It would take many tnousand words to describe the mere categor- 
isation of South African population, in which Natives, Coloureds, 
Asiatics and Europeans have each a separate position, and each their 
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sub-divisions. So all that ean be done for the purpose of this article, 
which is to give South African illustrations of the social-moral effects 
of movement of population, is to take certain special points of 
interest and let the many-sided background suggest itself in dealing 
with them. 

To begin with, South Africa has no deported populations, no 
physically crossed immigiants. The only people who might be go 
called are the Jews, who are in a sense involuntary immigrants 
wherever they are. But their condition in South Africa is not 
sufficiently different from elsewhere to be of special interest. All 
the other migrants have come by that mixture of pressure of 
cireumstance—geographical, economic and cultural—with free 
choice, which is as near the ‘voluntary’ as natiors or groups (as 
opposed to individuals) usually reach. 


BLACKFRIARS 





THE PRIMITIVE NOMAD 

South Africa takes us to bedrock on the question of men in move- 
rent. For, apart from the maladjustments of individual migration, 
of mixed cultures and racial animosities, which are the common 
problems of present day movement of population, it shows us the 
life of a true primitive nomadic people: the African ‘Bantu’. The 
Natives moved south as organised tribes, or at least large clans. 
They moved in response to a natural urge or choice or circumstance, 
looking for new pastures and hunting grounds, escaping from natural 
over-population or war, and looking for war and conquest—as 
unredeemed man does ‘naturally’. There was nothing coercive in 
the movement. No man moved out of his family and milieu, but 
his milieu, the whole tribal system, moved with him. 

And yet in this most primordial and regular form of population 
movement we are brought face to face with a principle that should 
make every true social philosopher a minimist in encouraging 
migration. It is that people on the move, living on unsettled and 
incalculable forms of subsistence, whether primitive hunters or 
modern work-seekers, tend to hand over their liberties to a highly 
centralised authority: both economically in matters of ownership 
and socially in matters of government. They are moved to do this 
by a sense of insecurity and the need of quick decisions, for they 
are virtually in a permanent state of crisis, have to be ready to meet 
sudden emergencies of war, economic conflict, scarcity, etc. People 
on the other hand who live by a more calculable and regular form 
of subsistence, such as agricultural peoples, and have a minimum 
of special accident and war have more opportunity to cultivate 
economic independence, and so social or moral freedom. The African 
tribes are but one example of this, although a very interesting one. 
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In the Bantu system the moral freedom of the person is con- 
ditioned by the fact that he has practically no economic indepen- 
dence. The traditional wealth of the people is in cattle, and no man 
can dispose of his own cattle, under real native custom, at his own 
judgment. He has no real ‘dominium’. It is really the clan that owns 
the cattlkh—common ownership, part personal use, it might be called, 
in contrast to St Thomas’s personal ownership, part communal use. 
The individual can have a herd, and use it, but there is a cover- 
ownership of the clan, by which he can be called upon, not as 
voluntarily but by law and custom, to provide cattle, e.g. for the 
bride-price of his male relatives. The status of the clan is determined 
by its cattle. If he slaughtered or gave away cattle according to his 
individual judgment that status would be affected; it would curtail 
the ability of the young man to give an honourable bride-price and 
maintain the position of the clan. He can also be called upon, more 
irregularly than in our taxation systems, to provide tribute or sacri- 
ficial animals, and so the element of personally providing for the 
future which Leo XIII makes one of the basic points in man’s right 
to private property, is reduced. If he is a younger son, even if 
middle aged, he cannot alienate cattle without reference to the clan 
head, father or clan brother; nor can the clan head do so without 
reference to his brothers. Colonial administration, using our ideas 
of property, has continually produced illustrations of this. Attempts 
to register property rights of individuals, or to get chiefs to say 
how much of their income is ‘public money’ and how much ‘their 
own’, fail to connect. Everything is the chief’s or clan head’s, and 
yet everything is in use by someone personally 

This, under heathenism, is sanctioned by religion. The cattle 
belong to the Ancestors of the clan, are used in the purification of 
their graves, ete . .. Even native ‘philosophy’, in so far as it is 
true to speak of their pragmatic attitude to life as philosophy, 
upholds it. Men are regarded as the continuation of the totem-force 
in the clan. For religion in heathenism is very largely a social con- 
vention. It is interesting to note how modern collectivist economic 
ideas, such as communism and Nazism, have encouraged pantheistic 
ideas in religion in the same way. But the evidence in both cases is 
the same, that it is really the economic factor that is predominant. 

This economic collectivism of the Bantu affects family integrity 
as we visualise it. The essential parent-child relationship is upset. 
A child is not wholly under the guardianship of its natural parents. 
Others are financially responsible: e.g. to give and receive cattle in 
connection with marriage; to adopt entire financial responsibility 
if parents die. So they claim authority. A child may belong more 
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to its grandparents than to its parents, even to an uncle or aunt. 
Brothers and sisters may be bound, without choice, to step into their 
elders shoes, e.g. a younger sister to marry the widower of her elder 
sister. 

In all matters as to where he shali live, what he shall do, the 
native is something less than captain of his soul. Any progress or 
invention, even the most legitimate, such as, for instance, attempts 
at better methods of peasant agriculture, are regarded with sus- 
picion as something individualistic, often obstructed by chiefs and 
headmen. A native, espezially a woman, following her conscience in 
becoming a Christian, may find it morally impossible to keep 
freedom of conscience on account of a complete economic 
dependence. 

This association of the ‘nomad’ state of man with communal 
ownership and absolution of social authority can be paralleled from 
many spheres, ancient and modern, and in such a way as to show 
that it is the economic condition of ‘mobility’, rather than the 
religious and cultural factors varying in connection with it, that is 
the determining factor. Anthropology shows us the contrast between 
the more communal life of the primitive hunters, fishers and food 
gatherers, and the more ‘individualist’ ways of life of agricultural 
people. And the principle makes a key to European economic his- 
tory, and the present crisis with socialism, much more significant 
than the factor more frequently recognised: industrialisation. Cer- 
tainly added compiexity of social life leads to periods of absolutism. 
But where we find the contrast without any complexity of life, as 
among primitive peoples. this suggests that we have to look further. 
Actually the nomadic peoples who overran Europe from the fifth 
century had similar clan-like systems, and in the first age of their 
settling developed the semi-socialist system of Feudalism, in which 
every individual ownership had a cover-ownership of the feudal 
superior. As Europe became solidly peasant living, so more indi- 
vidual forms of ownership were evolved. Now that man is in motion 
again, whole peoples milling: around work-seeking, and in a state 
of crisis, we see the same phenomenon in the modern nomad as 
in the ancient: search for communalised forms of security, willing- 
ness to surrender individual freedom for their sake. 

That once the monks taught, and now the missionaries teach 
nomads agriculture, is not just an ad hoc means of helping them to 
subsist, it is part of the stuff of Catholic social lore, something to 
do with the effect of movement on the framework of society and the 
character of man. The Church (and in this case the importance of 
factors is reversed) for a philosophic and religious reason made 
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Rurope personalist largely by social stabilisation. That personalism 
may have tipped over into individualism and need plain, moral 
reform in the redistribution of property. There may be a lot of 
adjusting to do to meet the conditions of the mobilised man, 
acceptance of state social-security systems to replace the older local 
and township co-operation which the scattering of the people has 
destroyed. li may be necessary to find a modus vivendi with 
socialism in many places—just as the Church finds a modus vivendi 
with the Bantu system which is unsatisfactory in the same way— 
until man is stabilised enough to have private ownership once more, 
and the.partnership ownership in his industry of which Pius XI 
speaks. We have to recognise the fact of the mobilisation of man, 
and its unsatisfactory implications, where they are beyond our 
control. But fundamentally to personalise man, to assure him moral 
freedom, we must work for personal ownership for him, and for this 
we must do all we can to stabilise him. 


RACIAL CLASHES IN MIGRATION 

South Africa also provides us with more immediate inconveniences 
caused by migration: the strained relationships of different colours 
and cultures. In a way the most significant of these is not the 
obvious one, the situation of the Africans, but that of the imported 
Indians. 

The Indians first came to South Africa as imported labour for 
the sugar plantations in Natal. They have multiplied until they are 
now about 200,000 in number, as against the European 2,000,000, 
and the Native 8,000,000. In some areas of Natal they are the 
majority of the population. They are also scattered about the Cape 
and Transvaal, although excluded by law from the Free State 
Province. They have restricted rights as ‘Asiatices’, varying locally, 
but generally such as follow: they cannot acquire property in ‘white’ 
areas; they are not admitted to work alongside Europeans in crafts 
and business, although they can have independent businesses; they 
have to travel in separate railway compartments and are under a 
general social bar; they cannot be represented in Parliament by 
their own race, nor vote on the common voters’ roll. They them- 
selves have kept up a similar bar against the Natives, do not inter- 
marry with them or with the Coloureds (a race of mixed Malay and 
Hottentot origin in the Cape) and are very much of an in-group, 
having their own freemasonry and co-operation. Their situation 
outside all the main currents of South African social life causes 
them te follow more independent, gipsy-like forms of trading for 
their living, although some are in regular employment and business. 

The special urgency of the Indian question in South Africa is that 
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the excuse of unpreparedness, which is always given for withholding 
rights from Natives, has no validity in their case now that India 
and Pakistan are self-governing Dominions with an international 
status equal to that of South Africa. Nor do the politicians who talk 
of ‘trusteeship’ for Natives, implying that the situation of the latter 
will eventually change, make any attempt to use the same theories 
about Indians. They are flatly excluded on grounds of colour, and 
no hope is held out of their being integrated into the South African 
system. And there is real time urgency in the question of doing 
something about them. Many are as ‘cultured and educated’, by 
Kuropean technical standards, us Europeans. They are wealthy and 
clever, and use their means and ability to stir up communism in 
South Africa among the Natives and Coloureds; to humiliate South 
Africa before U.N.O., where they succeeded in making General 
Smuts one of the first victims of the court he did so much to plan; 
to involve South Africa in serious troubles with India. 

There is no doubt that the colour-prejudice is so strong that most 
South Africans would resort to bloodshed sooner than see the Indians 
admitted to any equalisation. And there is no human or religious 
force in the country that shows evidence. at present, of seriously 
altering the situation. Short of a miraculous conversion it means 
continual bitterness, if not bloodshed, and even the possibility of a 
return of the Indians to India, or to some country where they might 
be more acceptable, such as Mauritius, is no solution. For over 
three or four generations they have lost their roots in India and 
feel South African. This problem is repeated in various different 
forms all up the East African seaboard, a permanent testimony 
to the unwisdom of haphazard emigration, importation of labour, 
and population movements in general, and in particular where there 
is a question of colour-bar. . 

And lest anyone should think such situations are purely a matter 
of colour, South Africa, land of so many social lessons, provides us 
with another example of racial clash through migration where no 
colour question is involved. The Dutch and British, with their Euro- 
peanism in common in a land of Africans, living and working to- 
gether, intermarrying. have yet so fundamental « disagreement on 
many points as seriously to compromise the welfare of South Africa 
as a whole. The Dutch are, as a whole. Colonist, Right-Wing, 
closed-Nationalist, averse to immigration of other Europeans, deter- 
mined to preserve their language and their local culture intact. 
There can be little doubt that the majority of them still hope t 
see South Africa an independent and chiefly Dutch republic. They 
are determined on segregation of the Natives, and Calvinism gives 
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them grounds for looking upon the latter as a permanently inferior 
race. The English-speaking on the other hand are Liberal in religion 
and politics, commercial-national and ready to receive every immi- 
grant and establish every relationship that may help, but equally 
determined to remain English in culture and not become Dutch, 
to see South Africa part of the Anglo-American racial group. They 
profess a very different attitude in Native affairs, speaking much of 
‘trusteeship’ and a rosy future for the Natives. And this talk, which 
is hardly justified by any noticeable difference in actual adminis- 
tration, but represents the widely different backgrounds of the two 
races, Was made the subject of an emotional campaign in the recent 
elections. Native questions, all questions of foreign policy or welfare, 
cultural activities, even sport—the rivalry of culture enters every- 
where. The racial grouping virtually divides the two large political 
parties and has now succeeded in giving itself permanence by 
dividing the schools. Without going into the rights and wrongs on 
each side, which are near enough ‘fifty-fifty’, one can say that once 
again migration, without a real foreseeing of its effects and a real 
will to overcome its maladjustments, has producea a serious social 
evil. In a way it gives an opportunity to the internationalism of the 
Church, but it is a sad opportunity. 


THE INDUSTRIAL NOMAD 

The last example I wish to give of our experience of population 
movement is that of the Migratory Labourers. Again a social prob- 
lem found elsewhere is crossed by the colour-bur, and made more 
difficult. But it contains food for thought for all spheres of labour 
Inigrations. 

South Africa has only a few industrial centres, and its land is 
not very profitable. What land there is, 85 per cent of it, has been 
parcelled out in large ranch farms to whites, and the Native tribal 
areas are so poor in land that Natives have to come to the towns 
for work. Many would come in any case, out of an ordinary human 
desire for progress. novelty, money, etc. And the Europeans are 
prepared to pay what is attractive to the rural native. But behind 
this normal supply and demand is an economic coercion: poverty 
at home, need for money to buy in the European markets and pay 
cash taxes. There is no force used on individuals, so it cannot be 
called conscript labour. But it is virtually such because of the 
economic pressure, which would be increased if the flow of labour 
stopped. For the South African white will not do without the Native 
to work for him in the town. But at the same time he will not have 
the Native to live with him in the town. Only a few natives em- 
ployed in Industry are allowed to live with their families in married 
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quarters in town locations. A small percentage again, perhaps 25 
per cent, can live with their families on farms. But the vast majority 
of the labour force is only allowed bachelor and barrack accommioda. 
tion in the towns, single quarters built at the back of the European 
quarters or on the roofs of sky-scrapers, compounds and_ hostels 
housing up to 10,000 men in one block. Some 60 per cent of the 
Native men of the Union are away from home at any given time, 
living in this way, not only youths but, for instance in the mine 
compounds, more than half, married men. Girls have started to 
come to town for work in the same way, and many continue after 
marriage, leaving their children with grandparents and their hus. 
bands in a compound to do so. 

The effects of this system are indescribable. The periods of work 
and return home vary from: a few months to anything from one to 
four years, and the first result is the destruction of family life. The 
men away, or the womei at home, cannot live in this forced bachelor 
manner, and sex morality has almost disappeared among them. 
Children barely know their parents, and are posted around to many 
different schools. As education, so home agricultural development 
is interrupted. There is no real economic basis to the social life of 
the Reserves. In the towns the Natives are excluded from social 
amenities and opportunities; they are unable to form even a con- 
sistent underworld society, because there are so many different 
languages, tribes and customs, and still linked by law with their 
various home tribes. And behind it all this permanent wandering 
and sexual maladjustment are forming a restless, ambitious, agitated 
psychology, a perfect background for communism. So serious is the 
indulgence in drink and promiscuity that there are signs of the 
possibility of the South Airican Natives, like the North American 
Indians, dying out; or at least being reduced to a pitiful minority. 
without any weight of numbers to make up for their lack of social 
influence—like the American negroes. 

The colour-bar accentuates all these evils. Nor has any other 
country in the world. as far as | know, such an universal system 
of migratory labour. When the family can migrate with the bread- 
winner things are not so bad, and town living people are ‘ecoming 
so standardised that the change of milieu for British ov French 
workers, for instance. moving around their own countries in search 
of work, is barely noticeakle. But South African experience brings 
home to us the very serivus social dangers in present ideas of 
directed labour and the mobility of labour. Where it means, as it 
so frequently means now, that the family cannot move as a whole 
but is split, it is a menace—ihe prolongation of war morality and 
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MOVING POPULATION 


psychology. Where the family could move as a whole, as far as I 
can see it would still take us back to the type of the primitive 
nomad, the man who never has time to know where he is, nor to 
integrate himself into ownership and co-operation in any one sphere, 
who is unsettled by a sense of insecurity, who is ready to surrender 
his individuality for the sake of communal or state security schemes. 
The industrial nomad is extraordinarily like to the primitive nomad. 
It is one of the jokes of sociology in South Africa that prefabricated 
houses are a return to the ways of the Hottentots—because they 
never knew where they were to stay, they made moveable houses. 
This is » symbol. 


* 


In this article | have deliberately avoided the purely ecclesiastical 
point of view, the plain difficulties of the pastoral work of the 
Church with migrant peoples, mixed languages and cultures, the 
break-up of local parish organisation. . . . As a matter of fact 
where ‘statistics’ of morals are destroyed, even where much freedom 
is destroved, the Church can work, and one finds strange virtue, 
great moral efforts, behind the apparent chaos and frustration. But 
one must try to work for the kingdom of God on earth ag it is in 
heaven. And in this humanist purpose it is not just an immediately 
practical point of view, nor a romantic nostalgia for the settled 
state of Europe in which the Church perfected her administration, 
but something basic to do with man that we must consider: patience 
of mind, moral freedom, loyalty, family life, community life as 
opposed to a forced collectivism. There must be exceptions, specialiy 
trained and prepared for their exceptional life, the colonist and 
settler, the soldier or sailor, the travelling student or specialist, lay 
or missionary. But, though it sounds unheroic in this age of trans- 
port, a true social philosopher must be foreed to the conclusion that 
on the whole man settled is better than m:n on the move. He is 
then more adapted for the truest human heroism, which does not 
consist in excitements and movement and new hunting grounds and 
wars, in nothing in fact that can be shared with the animals, but 
in that which is specific of man: mental growth and moral struggle. 
South Africa, land of migrants, drives this home to your mind. 

Fixpar Synnort, O.P, 
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THE ASSIMILATION OF IMMIGRANTS 
IN AMERICAN SMALL TOWNS 


MMIGRANTS and persons of recent immigrant stock are more 
[ ssicus assimilated in American small towns than in cities for 

at least one quite evident reason. The size and complex organisa- 
tion of the city allow immigrants to group together and continue 
in the practice of their folkways. Almost any American city of 
sufficient size has a number of ‘sections’—Italian, Hungarian, 
Polish, or other—the inhabitants of which continue to whatever 
extent is practicable the language, social customs, and even diet of 
their homelands. In the small town there do not exist the facilities 
for special ethnic ghettoes of this kind, and the person of foreign 
origin is compelled to make an adaptation to American ways of 
doing things simply as a matter of survival. In the ‘foreign sections’ 
of even small cities one wil! find persons who came in with the last 
great wave of immigration in the early 1900's who still do not speak 
English—they live in a species of Limbo, without particular allegi- 
ance to their place of origin as a political and national entity, and 
enjoy only an economic nexus with their country of adoption. There 
is the classic story of the Chinaman who settled in the Polish 
quarter of Chicago and opened a laundry. After three years he felt 
that he had sufficiently mastered English to go on a sightseeing tour 
of the city. When he left his familiar neighbourhood he found that 
what he spoke was good idiomatic Polish. 

However, these groups—whose segregation is to some extent 
voluntary—present no immediate problem in their retarded assimi- 
lation. They have been undergoing a natural attrition since the 
curtailment of immigration in 1924; if their children retain a fair 
number of foreign practices, these are alien to American ways in 
only the most superficial sense—brass bands at Italian funerals or 
several days of feasting at Slavic weddings; and there has never 
been the question of ‘loyalty’ which arises in European countries 
where there are minorities, merely because there is no conceivable 
benefit for an American national minority that would be contrary 
to the interests of the rest of the community. A possible exception 
to this is the Jews, whose identity, where it combines a religious 
with a national element, can endure beyond the process of Ameri- 
canisation. But since the American form of government ideally 
allows for all extremes of dissidence short of treason, the Jew can, 
with perfectly good conscience and within his poiitical rights, 
espouse a course of acticn, such as armed support of the Zionist 
state, lacking in any benefit for his Gentile compatriots. 
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Though its ideal politics are pluralistic, a democracy tends toward 
what might be called social monism. The pressure toward conformity 
in the American small town is proverbial; its stifling effects on the 
young man or woman who wishes to write novels is a standard 
subject of fiction. Some degree of social hostility the foreign-born 
person will inevitably meet in the small town: he is most obviously 
‘different’, and the rustic suspicion of that is, after all, world-wide. 
There must be added to this the facts that the immigrant enters 
into the community, as a rule, at its lowest economic level and the 
American social system is a hierarchy determined by money. While 
money is far from being the best theoretical basis for extra-legal 
(that is, spontaneous) social organisation, in practice the system 
works well enough and without serious injustice: influence on all 
planes of community life tends to reside with those who have money, 
money is made by those with the talent for contributing to the 
material vigour of the community, and the social precedence allowed 
to wealth is (except in a very few cases) a recognition of functional 
status. 

In the small town disparity of wealth is rarely great, and however 
subtle and numerous the gradations of rank attaching to wealth, the 
foreign-born settler in the small town, even beginning at the bottom, 
does not find himself at an impossible distance from an eventual 
position of some influence and honour. Since the small town, other 
than the mere suburban one, is more or less of an economic unit— 
though the one with a self-contained economy is rare—the economic 
progress of all its members is an interdependent affair, and there is 
no practical reason for trying to exclude the first- or second- 
generation immigrant from « share in this progress. Thus his accep- 
tance into the community as an economic organisation is nearly 
automatic, and to the extent that he betters himself in that organ- 
isation and acquires money, his social acceptance follows. 

As his economic condition improves, he also becomes less ‘differ- 
ent’. To begin with, he is in most cases a person from the lower 
economic levels in his native land, and so long as he remains on 
an equivalent level in America, he will follow the European practices 
dictated by the need to be frugal; but once he is financially better 
off he will begin to acquire the external indicia of what is called 
‘the American way of life : automobiles, electrical household 
gadgets, and frequent changes of short-lived clothing. Even his diet 
will be adjusted to the rich and tasteless American norm once he 
can afford to buy the innumerable prepared foods that are the 
gastronomical equivalents of the household gadgets. 

Whether or not they ae as a matter of fact, in popular thinking 
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these things are associated with the American political system and 
culture, so that the immigrant sees no need to hold on to the culture 
of his native place or his father’s native place; in accepting the 
material benefits of Amevica, he accepts the whole complex of which 
they are parts, committing himself to it beyond the possibility of 
reservations. These generalisations hold true, of course, only for 
recent years and already established towns. Those immigrants who 
settled new towns gave them a more enduring impress of European 
cultures. The non-English-speaking settlers of 19th-century towns 
were, in many instances, homogeneous groups, but, except in infre- 
quent cases, these towns—most less than a hundred years old—have 
lost their homogeneity, owing to the mobility of the American popu- 
lation and the tendency of newly arrived ethnic groups to take over 
the lowest categories of labour. Even where there is a single conti- 
nental-European racial strain, the town does not. naturally enough, 
exist outside of the national economic orbit and its attendant con- 
gerie of ideas and attitudes. A Middle Western town recently had 
much notice because it had been agitated by a dispute as to whether 
or not movies should be permitted to be shown there. Most of the 
inhabitants were of Dutch ancestry and were Calvinists as well, so 
that they were racially and ideologically as ‘pure’ as an American 
could be, yet the general substance of the comment on them seems 
to have been that they were acting in an un-American fashion in 
their disapproval of the movies. 

Despite all the eulogies of the melting pot, the continental Euro- 
pean has made no unique contributions to American culture. He 
has, certainiy, given to America his aptitude for hard labour, his 
intelligence, his good will, and even his life’s blood; but none of 
these is peculiar to him as a European and each has been entirely a 
personal contribution, derived from the individual rather than from 
the culture from which he came. The character of American culture 
was established (in potentia, that is—obviously there has been a 
great change) before the influx of non-Fnglish-speaking peoples 
began, and their coming seems to have affected the development of 
that culture chiefly in a negative way. The crudity of American 
English is explained by the language’s having become a sort of 
lingua franca for persons with another mother tongue. In any given 
area, the larger the number of foreign-born and second-generation 
Americans, the more limited will be the general vocabulary and the 
less eloquent the manner of speech. This degeneration (both in the 
popular and the philological sense) of language is enduring, for when 
English becomes the mother tongue of the person of immigrant 
stock, his English already has behind it a corrupt tradition. In rural 
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THE ASSIMILATION OF IMMIGRANTS 369 
areas Where there are no large concentrations of persons of recent 
foreign origin the degeneration of English is less advanced, but is 
none the less steadily continuing, influenced by the radio and 
moving pictures, whose standards of speech largely derive from 
metropolitan norms. 

This matter of speech indicates the nature of assimilation in 
genetal: it is a process of finding the least common denominator and 
of discarding what will not be reduced by it. It is most unjust to 
accuse the immigrant of being solely responsible for the decline of 
American culture; had there been one capable of a different kind 
of extension there is no reason to think he would not have taken 
it over; but that he has been a material cause in its decline seems 
plain enough. He has -been a necessary part—a rapidly renewed 
source of cheap labour—in that great industrial and commercial 
expansion which, not to consider the other material factors, has 
been a strange dialectical development of the Calvinism long domi- 
nant in American thought; in his contribution to that expansion, 
he has helped to destroy the social and economic organisation within 
which American culture reached its brief apogee just prior to the 
Civil War. 

The vast majority of American Catholics are of course of immi- 
grant origin, recent or more remote (the peak of Irish immigration, 
for instance, was reached in 1851), but the immigrant Catholic has 
made no more contribution to American culture as a secular pheno- 
menon qua Catholic than he has qua immigrant, and the reason for 
this is the same in either of his classifications. Obviously, to the 
extent that he is assimilated, the Catholic immigrant conforms to a 
pattern that is anything but Catholic in inspiration. By conforming 
to this (for him) alien pattern, he indicates his acceptance of the 
American dogma—recent enough in general acceptance—that 
religion is a private matter, none of whose tenets need cause 
dissension among persons of sufficient good will—a notion prepos- 
terous both as history and common sense. In a few matters, it is 
true, the Catholic has not been able to abstain from public state- 
ment where morals are most obviously concerned—for instance, 
in the legalising of birth control and the open display of obscenities. 
In the latter, particularly in the movies, Catholic opinion has very 
effectively manifested itself, though sometimes with less than dis- 
cretion, since American Catholicism, with its largely Irish leader- 
ship, has a strong strain of Puritanism. 

In the small town, however, Puritanism is hardly an occasion of 
offence, and the Catholic immigrant has in the popular identification 
of his faith with a Puritanical attitude (however little he himself 
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has a ‘racial’ inclination toward Puritanism) one more sign that he 
is not so different from everyone else. Anti-Catholic prejudice con- 
tinues, to be sure, but it has lost its political complexion so far as 
it exists in the general populace, despite a new effort by a number 
of liberal-leftist Protestant clergymen and like-minded publicists to 
make the Church appear the main foe of American political liberty. 
But the small-town American, though he may believe that Catholic 
doctrines are all absurdities, is pragmatically minded and does not 
see that the presence of Catholics in his community has in any way 
impaired his freedom. 

From what has been said it should be plain that the American 
assimilation of foreigners, especially us successfully practised in 
the small town, has been conditioned by the peculiarities of time 
and place. The immigrant was the necessary human material of the 
great period of America’s expansion within her own territories; the 
reward for his services was his ‘assiimilation’—a political status 
which, after certain pieliminaries, was no different from anybody 
else’s and such an economic and social position as he could gain for 
himself within the confines of a system quite flexible, thanks to its 
basis in money. Since, from the immigrant’s point of view, the 
process of adaptation was a simple one of moving from more to 
less complex cultural patterns, the positive effort toward assimila- 
tion on his part needed to be very slight, and in the small town, 
where he was not confined to an ethnic group, perhaps even resis- 
tance to assimilation would have been ineffective. 

The settlement of the populations of Europe displaced by the war 
obviously cannot be accomplished on the American pattern, since. 
if for no other reason, the economic factors are so very difierent: 
Europe does not lack manpower but the wherewithal to feed it. 
The United States could, no doubt, support au immensely greater 
population. quickly recruited from Europe, but the adimission of 
so many persons would require a complete re-orientation along both 
economic and political lines, domestic and foreign. There is small 
likelihood that this re-orientation will, or could, be undertaken. One 
consequence of increased European immigration, taken together 
with America’s present international commitments and relatively 
uncontrolled economy, would be the need of drastically reducing 
wages. With American labour as an organised body the decisive factor 
in elections and with that body now in a position to demand the 
extreme limit of wages the present system can bear, no programme 
that would involve the sudden influx of much cheap labour is likely 
to be taken under consideration. (Various bills before Congress to 
admit strictly limited numbers of European D.P’s of specified skills 
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have gotten nowhere.) The large-scale movements of peoples and 
the American small town were perhaps seen in their happiest forms 
in the 19th century; it would take someone more rash or more wise 
than the present writer to say what the future nature of each and 
the relations of both will be. 

GEOFFREY STONE 








CHINA’S POPULATION PROBLEMS 


HE ‘numbering’ of people used to be resented in ancient times 
T as presumptucus, unlucky and only meant as a means of further 

fiscal extortion. The taking of a census for purely scientific, 
demographic purposes is something quite modern and goes back to 
the ‘counting of heads’, required by democracy, practised for the 
first time in 1790 by the United States; Great Britain following suit 
with a first census in 1801. Subsequently most other countries have 
likewise introduced the system of a decennial census; but there are 
important exceptions still, the most serious one being that of China, 
which is quite innocent of any reliable nation-wide statistics of any 
sort. 

To say anything about China’s population one is therefore left to 
shrewd guesses, scientific approximations or a lively imagination. 
The Imperial Government ordered a census to be taken in 1895 and 
1910, which vielded a total of 377 and 316 million inhabitants 
respectively. The Republic, if only on account of the endemic warfare 
which has bedevilled its existence from the very start, has had to 
content itself with ‘Post Office Estimates’, which in 1920 suggested 
428 and in 1930 445 millions as China’s total population. Finally in 
1932 the Government came out with a fiat declaring 475 millions to be 
the right figure; against which W. F. Wilcox of the American Statis- 
tical Association in its Journal for 1980 maintained that 342 millions 
was the most he could concede. 

(. P. Fitzgerald by a painstaking computation of cities actually 
occupied at different periods of Chinese history arrived at a grand 
total of 130 millions as China’s population under the T’ang Dynasty 
in 618 A.D. (China Journal of 1932). His computation is made 
province by province and therefore enables one to see that the growth 
of population has been quite uneven. Whilst Kansu has remained 
stationary, Shansi and Shensi show an actual drop in population from 
15 and 14 millions in 618 to 10 and 9 millions in 1910. On the other 
hand the southern provinces show a remarkable increase in popula- 
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tion, Hunan and Szechuan jumping from 5 millions each to 23 mil- 
lions each, Kwangsi from 4 to 6} millions, Fukien from } to 13 mil- 
lions, Yunnan and Kwantung from 1} millions each to 8} and 28 
millions respectively, whilst Kweichow, which in 615 was returned 
as a blank, being only inhabited by wild hill-tribes, in 1910 showed a 
population of 114 millions. In the same manner the empty spaces of 
Manchuria were filled up in our own generation by the surplus popu- 
lation of Shantung. By 1900 there were perhaps already 10 million 
Chinese living in Manchuria, whilst the 1932 estimate puts the popu- 
lation at 30 millions and according to K. 8. Latourette (The Chinese. 
New York, 1946. p. 505) there were in a single vear (1926) one 
million immigrants pouring in. 

The huge increase in the population of China must therefore be 
attributed to the increase in the lands effectively colonised by them— 
the stream of immigration being at first and for long centuries directed 
towards the south, whilst in modern times there has been an analo- 
gous current of immigration into the extra-mural provinces of the 
north-east. The push southwards is in our days directed from the 
now densely populated southern provinces towards Annam, Siam, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines, where not far short 
of ten million Chinese are living; and if their numbers in Australia, 
Canada and the United States have remained small, it is well known 
that the reason is not to seek in an unwillingness of the Chinese to 
settle there, but rather in that of the white population there to have 
t om. 

The population pressure in China is intense. In the fertile Yangtse 
delta there are estimated to live 657 (Prov. of Chekiang) and even 890 
(Prov. of Kiangsu) per square mile, whilst in the largely sterile Kansu 
Province there are only 59 per square mile. The figures for the over- 
populated northern provinces of Honan and Shantung are 522 and 
614. In the south, Fukien has 309, Kwantung 368, Kweichow 168, 
Szechuan 238 and Yunnan 75 persons per square mile; Manchuria 
has still only a density of 66 persons per square mile and therefore 
could accommodate many more, if only the civil war would let them. 

Industrialisation of course has caused in China as elsewhere a 
dense massing of people in a few urban centres, such as Shanghai, 
which at present is suffering from an inflated population of quite six 
millions. During the Japanese régime in Manchuria great centres 
were created for steel production and heavy industry in general, the 
country being fabulously rich in coal, iron and water power. Shanghai 
on the other hand started principally as a centre for textiles and light 
industry. It is obvious that a systematic industrialisation of the 
country could absorb most of the existing surplus population, but 
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for the time being the outlook in this respect as in most others is 
hopeless. The Russian and Chinese Communists between them have 
completely sabotaged the magnificent industries of Manchuria, which 
it would take decades to build up again to the former Japanese 
standard; whilst to finance the war against them has necessitated an 
inflation of the currency, which has rendered the formerly pro- 
verbially cheap labour of China so expensive that export trade from 
the rest of China is at a practical standstill; which in turn has 
necessitated the prohibition of all imports. 

Probably in this post-bellum age of ours everybody believes that his 
own country has been hit hardest and that there misery is greatest 
and most widespread. But everywhere surely the nadir has by now 
been reached and things at least do not go on getting worse: every- 
where, except in China, where Communist effort is deliberately 
directed to prevent the peasant from sowing this year’s crops, by 
burning farmsteads, confiscating seed-corn and draught animals (or 
slaughtering them); where bridges, railways and roads are system- 
atically being destroved again and again and again; where the recon- 
struction of the great Yangtse dams and dykes last year was to have 
been frustrated by them, in order to render homeless millions of 
people and to make the cultivation of their fields impossible. As long 
as they can help it, the Red armies are not waging war against the 
governmental forces arrayed against them, but against reconstruc- 
tion, order and recovery. Death and destruction are their objectives, 
epidemics and famine their allies. It certainly is a way of keeping 
down population figures. 

H.C. E. Zacnarias 








THE FIFTH ETAT IN GERMANY 


T is gradually becoming possible to assess the figures concerning 

the expulsion of Germans from the eastern parts of Europe, from 

Eastern Germany, Sudetenland, Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia 
and adjacent countries. Each new figure implies a larger, more 
extensive, more irreparable sum of human misery; and means, 
moreover, an accumulation of new problems in almost every field 
of human relations, the full size of which is quite obviously not yet 
realised anywhere. 

The latest figures are as follows. Those expelled number alto- 
gether about 11 millions, of whom approximately half, 54 millions, 
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are Catholic. In the American Zone there are now 34 millions, in 
the British Zone 3} millions, in the Russian Zone 4} millions, and 
about 100,000 in the French Zone. It is assumed that about 3 
million people died in consequence of the expulsion; these are not 
included in the above-mentioned total of 11 million. Out of a total 
of 4,500 Catholic priests who worked among these people only 2,500 
are still alive. Only 15 per cent of those expelled had the opportunity 
of taking enough of their belongings with them in order to have 
a minimum of clothing, furniture and outfit of any type. 

This article is not intended to be an accumulation of statistics, 
but it does seem necessary to start with these bare, objective figures 
which are published authoritatively by the headquarters of all 
German Catholic Charities. Perhaps a reader should read them 
twice, should try to compare them with the population of Scotland 
(about 5 millions) or Switzerland (about 4.1 millions) or any other 
country, just as one tries to come to grips with astronomical figures. 
Without any such help they are simply too large to have any mean- 
ing; they are elusive because so incredible in our times. 

This article, too, is not intended to describe the living conditions, 
the basic needs, the material situation—though no appeal in that 
regard could be too emphatic. For all who read this article these 
questions may be left to the mere consideration of the statistics. 
But there are realities hidden behind these facts, which are only 
slowly becoming recognisable and understandable, which those con- 
cerned cannot themselves value fully, which are beyond the scope 
of any authority—which, nevertheless, may have a decisive bearing 
on the future of Europe and the world. 

THE FIFTH ETAT 

First of all it is necessary to consider the social outcome of this 
avalanche on the structure of the rest of Germany—already so 
widely shattered by losing the war, or rather by the devastation of 
the bombs during the war and by the post-war policy and the new— 
if not legal—frontiers which. de facto exist. Again one should start 
with a few comparisons. To take a parallel, there are millions of 
Irish people who came to the United States, which at the time was 
a very under-populated new continent. Even now, after almost 100 
years, they are not fully integrated into the population of the 
U.S.A., though this population as such is the most ready for absorp- 
tion; they still have the sense of being Irish-Americans, and one 
can only reflect on how these people are affecting the whole struc- 
ture of the States, socially, religiously, politically, ete. Much the 
same can be said of the German, Italian and other strains in 
America. There is another example from the immediate past, almost 
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ridiculously small compared with the German problem of the present 
day. Between 10 and 15 years ago, about 40 or 50 thousand Germans 
and Austrians came to this country of whom only a small percentage 
intended to stay and has in fact remained. What problems were 
crented by that situation; the selection of the emigrants, their 
economic resettlement, their housing problems, the psychological 
effect of the general phobia against all foreigners—one of the key- 
notes of any country—their personal integration into the new life 
and way of living, their internal political loyalties, feuds and 
affiliations. And all this for only 40,000 among 40 millions. 

These latter immigrants came either with means or guarantors, in 
a prepared and orderly way. l'o some extent they had to begin life 
from the bottom, but they could work in their own class as business 
or professional men or artisans or else switch over to a new way 
of earning their living; in every case they were a small and insignifi- 
cant number easily adapted into particular classes of society. All 
this, of course, is not true for these 11 millions now expelled. The 
vast majority of them is of rural stock, formerly farmers or farm- 
hands. They cannot acquire farmlands of their own as there is 
simply no free land; to a large extent they cannot work on existing 
farms as these normally already have their owners and workers. 
Another factor is that the agricultural and climatic conditions are 
so different that a man who was a highly specialised farmer in, say. 
the German settlements of Transylvania and .now finds himself 
suddenly in the Bavarian Alps is practically at a loss in his own 
profession. Rather similar difficulties arise for professional men. 
What is to be done in the case of a Civil Servant or barrister trained 
and examined in Czechoslovakia? For these people there are other 
reasons which, though less important in themselves, increase the 
difficulty of their re-employment. Their clothing, shoes, ete., are 
under standard, even under the standard expected generally in 
(Germany. They cannot move from place to place, even if they 
have prospects of a job, since regulations forbid movement into 
already overcrowded regions. Hence they have simply to remain 
in the place where they first drifted into Germany—some camp or 
barracks where they were admitted or shifted by the authorities. 
The only group which has any professional possibilities at all is 
that of the highly specialised technicians and craftsmen, but there 
are precious few of these, a much lower percentage than there 
should be in an orderly society of 11 millions. A very large propor- 
tion was taken away by the Russians as slave workers before the 
expulsion of the rest. In some parts, e.g. Czechoslovakia, some 
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forbidden to emigrate, in order to preserve specific German skill 
and knowledge in certain industr’.s, notah' in the manvfacture 
of glass, ete. Quite apart from all this, che wh le age-steccure 
of these many millions is incompatible with any integrat on. As 
already mentioned, the Russians deported a consicerable number of 
able-bodied people for their own economic purposes, which mean« 
that the best age groups, already depleted by the war, are entirely 
understaffed. Moreover, in the other groups there is, as a result of 
the war and expulsion, an unnaturally high percentage of ill, 
crippled or mentally deranged people who, instead of contributing 
to any economic recovery, are a drain on resources. 

There are important psychological reasons on the side of the 
receiving areas which hamper integration. Apart from the question 
of religious denominations which we will discuss later, there is, 
for example, the obvious resentment of the native population 
against ‘foreigners’ who desire jobs, living space, food, clothing, 
educational facilities—all things already insufficient for the old 
population. Less easily realised, perhaps, are the immense diver- 
gencies between the people of places like Bavaria, the western side 
of the Rhine or Sleswig, which are all receiving areas, and the 
people driven out of East Prussia, the Sudeten, the old German 
settlements in Croatia, etc. Even the written language of Germany 
proper and the districts of the o 1 Hapsburg Empire differs as much 
as the style of English and American newspapers, and the barrier 
of different dialects of the spoken language makes the difficulty of 
communication even greater in the country parts. It is therefore 
important that when the D.P. begins to talk he is simply elassi- 
fied as a foreigner. There are now some districts where the 
‘foreigners’ far outnumber the original population, such as Holstein, 
where some villages have between 200 per cent and 325 per cent 
D.P.s compared with the original population. The district of Schles- 
wig-Holstein has 1.4 million old, and 1.1 million new inhabitants, 
and it must be borne in mind that the yeomanry, the most conserva- 
tive element in Germany, predominates in these parts. 

The point illustrated by all these facts is the creation of a fifth 
class in Germany, a class not united by social position, profession 
or descent but by the mere fact of being expelled; that they come 
from districts outside the political frontiers of the Germany of 
today; that their integration into the surrounding population, if 
possible at all, will not take place for years, perhaps generations, 
to come, that their standard of living is extremely low without any 
adequate hope or probability of a change for the better. Perhaps 
the most compelling force in the creation of this fifth class is the 
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contrast betwe_n their present condition and their former mode of 
life. In the recent past many of th. se people belonged to the well- 

-do or at lesst © ‘tiled classes; they were compelled to leave their 
home and fortune vehind in countries now foreign and closed to 
them. They are now deprived of everything they cherish, and that 
not through any fault or political error of their own—there are just 
as many anti-Nazis and anti-Nazi groups among these who are 
expelled as there are creators, backers and fellow-travellers of that 
evil system, but there is no distinction in fate between them. 
On the contrary, it is well known that the wholesale loss of papers 
and records has enabled many a wanted Nazi te disappear and 
emerge elsewhere with the ‘clean’ papers of one expelted. This ‘fifth 
état’, as it is now commonly called in inter-Germen discussions, is 
characterised by all these facts the consequences of which are only 
too obvious. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

The political consequences must be manifold. First of all, the 
fifth état is the wanton creation of an unknow> © °dentist move- 
ment in Europe which overshadows any previow. oe not only 
in the number of people concerned bft also by the .act that it is 
instigated not by national, linguistic or idealistic levalties of some 
kind or another but by the naked desire of self-preseryation. In this 
country we know the small band of heroic Poles who fought the 
war on our side, who are still loyal to the London ( -vernment and 
who cannot hope to return to their ancestral homes w less the whole 
situation in Eastern Europe is changed—and this ov viously cannot 
happen except by political-military events ci the largest scale. Their 
hopes may be shared by an Underground movemei:! in the whole 
of that part of the world which is now submerged «under the Red 
flood. These latter are more cr less in their old surroundings whereas 
the members of the fifth état are not. They know that their old 
homes are still standing, their acres, partly not even used now, 
are waiting for their old masters, their crafts—disapmearing through 
disuse—are needed. They know, too, that they will never really 
settle in this new land -vhich is not theirs though it is German soil. 
The most they can expect is that their children may be allowed 
to become part of the proletariat of this new country. Homesickness, 
weariness, daydreams, hurt pride, all make them w«it for the day 
when they will be able to return to their native ports. They know 
very well that this they cannot do except in the wnke of a fighting 
army: so they wait for this fight and this army. 

In this way, therefore, is Germany being prepared for Democracy, 
Christianity, European Feeling and the Renouncement of Power 
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and Militarism: a population of 11 millions practically forced to 
dream of war and victory: legitimate and humanly understandable 
war-aims are newly created. The Atlantic Charter will be seen as a 
trap for people of good will; the victors are entitled to call every- 
thing committed by the vanquished a crime against humanity. 
Right is power, and . . . did not Hitler say all this before? It would 
be bad enough if these people were simply grudging, maltreated, 
powerless, unemployed old men and women, but they form a large 
proportion of the German electorate, a political factor if not a 
military one. All that makes them hope for their return—including 
the immedate revision of existing frontiers —makes the rest of the 
German population, or at least a high percentage of it, hope to see 
them gone. A third political factor is the American German elee- 
torate. Truman and his people respect so strongly the voting power 
of American Jewry on questions like Palestine, Zionism, ete., and 
the voices of the American German electorate, not less numerous 
though perhaps not so vociferous, are there already, very distinct 
and not too pleasant, for anyone who cares to hear. 

There is something like a tragicomedy behind this story: a farce 
after a Greek drama. Just ‘now hundreds and thousands of Czech 
refugees, escaping from Moscow's grip on their country, are coming 
over the mountain frontiers into Germany through country formerly 
settled by the now expelled German minority. Most of them belong 
to parties—such as that of Benes—who were instrumental in this 
violent expulsion. They are now taken to camps which have been 
and still are partly in use by displaced Germans from the same 
border. The two groups in the camp had the same passports only 
a short time ago; now, the old refugees make life as unpleasant 
as possible for the new ones, their former expellers. Various admin- 
istrative steps have to be taken to settle these things. For the time 
being. the problem is in miniature. But what is behind it? 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT 

We mentioned in the beginning that about half of the new popula- 
tion in Germany is Catholic. As the average population of the old 
parts of Germany had only 4 Catholics, this flood increases the 
percentage to a large extent arising from the fact that the Germans 
in the old Hapsburg Empire—not including Austria—were over- 
whelmingly Catholics. The gain is partly compensated by the fact 
that the Catholic Saar district is to a certain extent autonomous. 
There is the fact, almost unknown to the outside world, that in 
some cases whole dioceses are now on the march: literally on the 
road. The whole population of the diocese of Warmia-Ermland was 
expelled, also the Prelature of Schneidemiihl. In the Archdiocese of 
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Prague and Olomouc, and particularly in some of their suffragan 
sees, whole deaneries and parishes are practically deserted. The best 
part of the Archdiocese of Breslau is in the same position. The 
protest of the Hungarian Hierarchy against the expulsion of the 
German part of their flock is well known. Some Jugoslav and 
Rumanian dioceses are in the same situation as the Czech ones, 
though perhaps their German faithful and priests had a better fate 
in the long run. The diocese of Danzig has practically ceased to 
exist. 

Now, what is the picture in Germany? As is well known Germany 
has Catholic and Protestant parts. These are not rigi‘ly divided into 
a Catholic West and South with the rest Protestant as is often 
assumed, but are closely interwoven, though with certain preva- 
lences in the above sense. The enforced and hasty immigration did 
not share out the people according to their religion so the effect 
is that millions of Catholies—this is no over-stateraent—are sud- 
denly settled in exclusively Protestant surroundings, snd vice versa. 
The diocese of Hildesheim of 280,000 Catholics had to take in 
700,000 newcomers. In other dioceses the situation is even worse. 
Schleswig-Holstein—part of the diocese of Osnabriick—had about 
50,000 Catholics a ° 1,400,000 Protestants: now there are about 
300,000 new Catholics there. Similar news comes from the dioceses 
of Paderborn, Fulda, Limburg, ete. How is this enormous task to 
be tackled? 

The problem can be put quite bluntly. Either we succeed in 
keeping these people in the faith, in which case we shall have 
suddenly catholicised districts flourishing in parts where normally 
we should never expect to find them; or we lose them to indifference 
or to nationalistic or communist materialism. The other side of the 
question is equally clear. Either we are able somehow to absorb 
the non-Catholies now filling the Catholic areas, or at least to assist 
their own Protestant churches to hold them as Christians—though 
their hold on the people is uncertain; or we shall see islands of 
indifference, anti-clericalism or anti-religion growing up in purely 
Catholic districts. These issues must be faced clearly. Besides their 
immediate spiritual meaning they will have a formidable effect on 
future European politics: German politics are widely influenced by 
‘Weltanschaung’ and religion. The Catholic parts, and those where 
Protestantism was at its best, were the only ones which really 
resisted the scourges of Nazism and Communism. Fence spiritually 
and politically everything depends on our answer to these plain, 
unavoidable questions. 

It is obvious that the German Catholics themselves are not in a 
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position to do the job. It is amazing to see what they do already. 
In the diocese of Hildesheim 200 new parochial organisations have 
been erected from the scrap-heap. Churches were loaned by the 
Protestants, stables converted into places of worship; priests were 
allowed to say Mass in the afternoon, in vestments of non-liturgical 
colours; the Eucharistic fast has been dispensed to a large extent; 
in short, everything has been done to ease an almost impossible 
situation. One of the main tasks has been to give parishes some 
tie between past and present, if it be only of sentimental value. 
Local Saints’ Days from the Eastern dioceses are observed in the 
receiving areas, the old hymns and songs from their lost hearths are 
revived. All this does not solve the problem, but it does show the 
way to tackle it. What is needed is a large, almost missionary 
programme which needs, however, missionary means—which are 
always means from abroad. 

Moreover, the dreadful situation in such ‘new Catholic’ districts 
as Hildesheim or Schleswig is a happy one compared with that of 
over a million of these displaced persons living in the Russian Zone; 
but even there work is still going ahead. The Sees of Paderborn, 
Berlin, Fulda, Limburg, Hildesheim and Breslau are doing their 
utmost. The faithful constantly show their loyalty to the Church 
and their Bishops: not many official hindrances are put in their 
way. But if the situation is desperate in the Western Zones how 
much worse must it be in a country where edueation is made 
materialistic by changing the constitution and school laws of the 
Linder and where everything is done to disrupt the old traditions 
instead of permitting the revival and re-creation of traditions for 
those who are uprooted and in danger of becoming spiritual, moral 
and economic flotsam. 

It is impossible to discuss the full range of problems here. There 
still remains the delicate question of the adjustment of the burden 
between the various zones and Liinder, the influence of all these 
factors on the federal structure of Germany, the constitutional 
problems concerning the citizenship of those expelled, whether they 
be German or of some other country. One thing only is possible: 
to reveal in its complexity and magnitude a situation unknown to 
practically the whole democratic world; to force the world to face 
this: problem, one of the decisive, but easily overlooked, hubs of 
the spiritual and political development of our time; to ask for its 
consideration in the great policies of nations and in the daily charity 
of Christian communities. 

Dr K. E. MEYER 
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LUTHERANS, PLEASE REFUTE! 
YMPTOMATIC cures are rarely effective. Satisfactory treat- 
ment, medical or political, demands a knowledge of causes, as 
well as symptoms. So long as the cause is unknown, remedies are 

futile. Yet the Western Allies are striving to impose just such a symp- 
tomatic cure for Nazism, without ever investigating its causes; that, 
perhaps. is all political action can do. But to dismiss Nazism, in 
theory and practice, as a policy of anti-Semitism, concentration 
camps, imperialism, militarism and compulsory sterilisation, is not 
enough; all those abuses may be eradicated by A.M.G., but they are 
merely the symptoms, just as unemployment and degradation were 
merely the occasions, of Hitler’s revolution. The inherent dis- 
position to Nazism will remain until its causes are diagnosed and 
treated. The writer believes this inherent disposition to come from 
tendencies engendered or encouraged by Luther, when he denied 
Natural Morality, and rejected the claims of the Church; without 
that rebellion, Nazism might never have occurred. 

I do not enjoy making such bold assertions; | should be glad to 
see them disproved; but there is no virtue in concealing the truth. 
Let me not be misunderstood, however. No one would make Luther 
a champion of Dachau and Buchenwald; one might as readily accuse 
George Washington of defending the atomic bomb; but Luther 
suffered from having disciples. In fact, only a chemist can detect the 
affinity between coal and diamonds, but none the less it is there; so 
with Luther and the disposition to Nazism. 

Lord Acton remarked that ‘Luther at Worms is the beginning of 
modern history’. And Luther's defiance is epoch-making not only 
because it destroyed the Papal supremacy and disrupted Europe, 
but also because it radically altered the Catholic view men held of 
themselves and their environment. We believe that man is naturally 
moral; original sin has dislocated his will and reason, but not 
destroved them; grace presupposes and completes nature; redemp- 
tion is wrought by faith and works. For Luther, on the other hand, 
there was no such thing as natural morality; original sin had utterly 
destroyed man’s nature; regarded apart from God, he was funda- 
mentally immoral. Therefore there could be no co-operation between 
God and man, between grace and nature. Redemption was by faith 
alone, and only the elect were saved; if a man were predestined to 
damnation no effort of his would save his soul from Hell. 

Since we believe man is naturally moral, the entry of a christian 
into the world is like a stone falling into a pond; it sets up ripples 
that stretch, in ever-widening circles, to the farthest bank; these 
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ripples denote all the varied institutions, family, church, state, 
christendom, which promote our temporal and eternal welfare, and, 
just as the ripples stretch to the farthest bank, so Catholicism 
embraces the whole of life. Temporal life is lifted on to the spiritual 
plane; only Catholics can have a consistent sociology; for them 
‘there is nothing secular but sin’. For Luther, on the other hand, 
everything must be secular but worship, and worship must be con- 
fined to church on Sundays. For, since natural man was funda- 
mentally immoral, men’s everyday relationships could no longer be 
governed by any moral law; life split up into two independent halves, 
religious and secular, and the secular half, all men’s dealings with 
each other, was governed, not by morality, but by force. 

The change can be seen in Luther's attitude to the state, which 
beeame a purely secular complex, characterised not by justice, but 
by force. Divine ordinance gave the ruler absolute and total power 
over his subjects; as Luther said: “The hand that bears (the sword 
of government) is as such no longer man’s hand, but God's; and not 
man it is, but God, who hangs, breaks on the wheel, beheads, 
strangles and wages war’, and so his subjects became mere instru- 
ments of the divine will, and free of all responsibility in serving the 
state; ‘It is not | that smite, thrust and kill, but God and my 
Prince, whose servants my hand and life must be’; raison d'état will 
justify anything. Christians no longer had any concern with politics, 
with the things of this world; their function was simply to obey the 
ruler. In fact, once the rift had come, both Lutheranism and Catholi- 
cism were anyway too weak to do without armed support from the 
Princes, who in turn demanded that the church should license their 
own excesses. In the Peasants’ War of 1525 it was Luther who incited 
the Princes to the utmost violence ‘against the pillaging and murder- 
ing troops of peasants’, who were defying their authority. Ever since 
then, German thought has displayed, for the most part, the same 
dualism between religious and secular, the same submissiveness, and 
even servility, to an absolute state; that is one of the reasons why 
Hitlerism took so firm and swift a hold. Perhaps Stendhal was 
partly right when he said of Germany: ‘Cette nation est née a 
genoux’. 

In fact Luther did more than condone immorality in serving the 
state; logically interpreted, his teaching on salvation sanctioned it. 
For, if salvation was for the elect only, if no goodness could ever 
save a man predestined to Hell, then it followed that no sin would 
ever damn one predestined to Heaven: hence antinomianism 
triumphed, and man received a licence to sin with impunity. As 
Luther said to Philip of Hesse: Pecca fortiter, sed fortius fide et 
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LUTHERANS, PLEASE NOTE! 3888 
yaude in Christe. (Sin boldly, but trust and rejoice more boldly in 
Christ.) Afterwards, of course, he tried to avert the consequences by 
saying that good works, though powerless to save a man, should still 
be performed as the fruit of salvation. But it was too late. Here again 
Luther’s antinomianism, his denial of natural morality, provided a 
congenial atmosphere for Hitler. Luther denied natural morality and 
natural law, and so produced the absolute secular state. But to do so 
he first rejected all authority, for rejected authority is the basis of 
Protestantism. Once authority and certainty are overthrown, men 
lose every fixed, objective principle, all eternal law; each department 
of their lives is invaded by an overwhelming individualism, until they 
begin to doubt even the transcendence of God—that is just what 
happened with Lutheranism: man, not God, became the measure 
of all things. 

When Luther repudiated the authority of the Church, and set up 
the Bible, interpreted by the individual conscience, in its place, then 
the naked human soul was left face to face with God. Naturally man 
soon lost his sense of proportion, and began to assert, not his misery, 
but his gréatness, who thus could parley, solus cum solo, with the 
Deity. Luther had asserted man’s utter depravity, but the very 
violence with which he did so, rapidly provoked a ‘pendulum-reac- 
tion’; men remembered they were ‘a little lower than the angels’, 
but forgot they were also formed of the dust of the earth; sin lost its 
horror, human power alone was admired and worshipped. 'The Church 
was no longer there to recall her erring children, infatuated and 
crazed with their own strength, to their right position in the universe. 
We can follow the same belief in human autonomy throughout 
German literature. From Luther's rejection of authority sprang the 
libere} humanism, in which the Popes have seen and denounced the 
forerunner of modern dictatorship, above all in Germany. 

But Nazism is not simply totalitarianism and dictatorship; its 
essence is blood and race mysticism, belief in the mission of the 
German people, and in the teachings of the German Faith move- 
ment. Here, too, Lutheranism provided a congenial soil for such 
seeds. In the first place, Luther's revolt against Rome, supported by 
the German princes, was the signal for violent outbursts of National- 
isin, Which Luther himself supported: Germany repudiated the com- 
mon Greco-Roman heritage of Western Kurope. But his influence 
reached deeper still. As we have seen, Luther rejected every external 
authority, urging his followers to consult their own heart and con- 
science, and find there the sanctions of their religion. But once men 
have repudiated the infallible, objective authority which the Church 
exercises on earth, they begin sooner or later to doubt the objec- 
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tivity and transcendence of God in Heaven. God leaves the heavens 
empty, and takes up his abode in their own hearts; the image they 
make of him, not the image he revealed of himself, is alone valid. 
He is then created after the image of man: immanent within the 
human breast, not transcendent, above space and time, Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe. 

This notion of an immanent God has always fascinated German 
thinkers, from Meister Eckhart, the medieval mystic whom the 
Nazis claim as their forerunner, to Wilhelm Hauer, of the German 
Faith movement. Religion was always regarded in the Third Reich 
as a personal, subjective concern; ‘the religious destiny of individuals 
is as varied as their personal yearning’, wrote Hauer. Christianity 
was denounced as ‘a religion which claimed to possess the one and 
only way to God and repudiated other people as unbelievers’. The 
idea of the immanence of God combines with German nationalism 
and racialism; ‘We want the German people to regard its history and 
territory with religious devotion’. Hauer claims for the Germans: 
‘an experience that the religious life of the believer has its source in 
the eternal deeps of his own personality. And we whé hold the 
German Faith are convinced that men, and especially the Germans, 
have the capacity for religious-independence, since it is true that 
everyone has an immediate relation to God, is, in fact, in the depths 
of his own heart one with the eternal ground of the world’. Beliefs 
such as these enabled Nazi teaching, with its blood and race mystic- 
ism, to spread so fast. 

But the worst of this bogus mysticism is that it undermines the 
distinction between right and wrong. Christian European morality 
is based on the transcendence of God and the authority of the Church; 
once these are denied, and religion becomes a matter of ‘the German 
religious genius’, then the foundations of our moral system collapse. 
Then standards of judgment come, not from God, but from men, 
and there are as many moralities as there are individuals; everything 
has what one German thinker called its ‘inner law’. Hauer acknow- 
ledges: ‘the goal of a Teutonic, a German morality that will rank 
higher than Christianity. This morality is grounded in the nature of 
men and in their very blood’. Virtue is, not obedience to the will of 
God, but conformity to the ‘ideal will of the nation’. The old maxim 
of ‘Recht ist, was dem deutschen Volke nutzt’ (‘Whatever serves the 
German people is right’), acquires a sinister significance; expediency 
is the only principle of action: the end always justifies the means: 
the name ‘sin’ may remain, but the content has disappeared. The 
moral disintegration that began at Wittenberg ends up in Buchen- 


wald. 
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Luther unleashed a monster which soon exceeded his control. 
When he denied the moral nature of man, he never thought of the 
godless absolute state; when he repudiated the authority of the 
Church, he did not foresee the moral collapse that produced the 
German Faith movement; but both were implicit in his teaching. 
and it was only one 
among many—why Nazism gained so firm a hold. The remedy lies 
clearly, in the Catholic faith. But there are two questions, un- 
answered here, which readers should ponder: the first, how far is 
Lutherianism itself the outcome of even earlier national characteris- 
tics, and the second, how is the remedy to be applied, and the cure 
effected? 


| have tried to show one of the reasons 





B. D. H. Minter 








ERIC GILL: A REPLY | 
ATHER RALPH VELARDE, attacking Erie Gill in Brack- 


FRIARS (June, pp. 283-7), makes his first point by misquoting 

me, proceeds on p. 284 by a string of materia! and formal 
fallacies, and asserts on p. 286 that sex is ‘part of the virtue of 
chastity’. With such a writer one does not argue; in the small space 
allotted me I shall try to write constructively, but must leave much 
unsaid or undeveloped. What I say may be reinforced from Letters, 
pp. 9-11, 94-6, 203, 253-4, 334-5, 404, 489-40; and Necessity of 
Belief, 346-7. 

One need not have read far in Erie Gill to observe his constant 
return to fundamentals (from sculpture or education to ‘What is 
man?’); his constant making of distinctions (means and ends, in- 
tellect and will, tools and machines, poverty and destitution); his 
constant use of scholastic terms (form, matter, recta ratio factibilium, 
operatio sequitur esse). Such procedure—surely philosophical—marks 
him off not only from such non-Catholic predecessors as Ruskin, 
Morris and Lethaby but from most Catholic “men of letters’ today, 
e.g., French and English novelists and essavists—men who often 
think in theological terms but seldom in philosophical. 

I speak therefore of his ‘philosophy’, though I leave the name 
‘philosopher’ for professionals of more systematic training. In Thom- 
ism he saw the general lie of the land, knew one stretch well and had 
made one plot his own. Some distinguished Thomists were his friends; 
he discussed things with them and invited correction of work in pro- 
cress. He learned much from them; they learned something from 
him. Some of them may remember producing a quotation—from St 
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Thomas, St Augustine, Plato—which was new to him but in which 
he saw something they had missed. 

At home with some metaphysical realities, he was also so with the 
physical realities of stone, wood and iron, string and paper, cows and 
pigs, our brother fire and our sister the death of the body. He was 
far less at home in that intermediate world of scholarship—seldom 
lighted from either above or below—which many confuse with the 
world of philosophy. Yet philosophers often are poorly acquainted 
with history or general literature; historians and men of letters very 
often are strangers to philosophy. Erie Gill took some kinds of history 
seriously. Without caring whether St Francis was born in 1181 or 
1192, he was interested to find as many centuries between St Bene- 
dict and St Francis as between St Francis and ourselves. He read 
and made notes on such things as the world history of Christopher 
Dawson, the social history of the Hammonds, the cultural history of 
Mumford. With a great gift for collecting relevant information, he 
possessed a considerable store of miscellaneous historical facts; but 
he preferred to use them philosophically, for illustration rather than 
proof, and was better aware than some historians of the limitations of 
‘documentary evidence’. Both philosophers and historians are bound 
to simplify the complex, but the historian’s simplification will be 
more arbitrary. In any large museum Eric Gill could see much his- 
torical evidence invisible to most academic historians. And though 
these might have read fifty books for his every one, his one might 
happen to be decisive; and how many books had the historians left 
unread! (What historian of modern Europe could read in ten 
languages all the poems and novels, even, of his special period?), 

His main theses were not of a kind to stand or fall by particular 
facts. His chief business was reasoning; he left documentation to 
others, but usually had a good notion of the kind of documentation 
available. On rich and poor he had studied the evidence of the Bible 
and recent encyclicals, he could quote St Basil, St Chrysostom and 
St Thomas and had read Bossuet’s Eminent Dignity; he would have 
been pleased but not surprised. by the much more elaborate evidence 
which I have prepared for publication. On military service he knew 
the relevant early christian documents. For his judgments on art and 
work he could have provided far ampler illustration than he did; the 
material and references I assembled in the Dublin Review, October 
1944, were of a kind quite familiar to him. 

He had many learned friends, was specially interested in Eastern 
thought and culture, and in making some unpretentious statement 
might have behind him the six volumes of a Japanese classic, a long 
correspondence with Dr Coomaraswamy, or facts provided by a pro- 
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fessor of Egyptology. The ‘diversity of human opinion’ was within his 
experience. He spent countless hours discussing with Father D’Arcy, 
Christopher Dawson, Dr Coulton, Herbert Read, Mulk Raj Anand; 
took his share in the talk at Oxford and Cambridge high tables; sub- 
mitted at lectures to questioning from philosophers, undergraduates, 
schoolgirls, business men, the regular and secular clergy. All things 
considered, his patience surprises me still. 

Towards Maritain he always felt too much gratitude and respect 
to publicise any differences, but he was aware of Maritain’s later 
development and on some points at least distinguished between St 
Thomas and his commentator. Is it tactful to speak of Maritain’s 
‘total acceptance’ of the machine? ‘The Church wants some limit 
set to the dwarfing of man himself in these days through the emerg- 
ence and dominance of the machine and the continued expansion of 
large-scale industry. . . . The craftsman transforms his raw material 
and carries through the whole of a work; in it there is an ample field 
for his technical skill, his deffness and delicacy of touch in making 
things that, from this point of view, are greatly superior to impersonal 
and standardised mass-produced things. Hence small craftsmen as a 
class are, one may say, a picked militia defending the dignity and 
personality of the workman’. When the Papal discourse I quote (21 
Oct. 1947) has been compared with the Whitsun broadcast of 1941 
and the documents of 15 Nov. 1946 and 31 Aug. 1947, it may appear 
that the baiting of Eric Gill’s memory is a less straightforward 
pastime than might be hoped. 

WattER SHEWRING 


Father Velarde writes: J feel that my article has served at least 
one good purpose in provoking Mr Shewring’s eloquent apologia of 
Eric Gill. If T were writing again I would doubtless modify some of 
my remarks, and amplify others; but substantially I would still main- 
tain my criticism. I do however want to make it quite clear that 1 
had no intention of ‘attacking’ Eric Gill, and to repudiate as unjust 
the suggestion that I was indulging in the ‘pastime’ of ‘baiting’ his 
memory.—R.V. 
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THE SoctaL Structure ix CarouineE ENGuanp. By David Mathew. 
(Oxford University Press; 10s. 6d.) 
Dr Mathew’s Ford Lectures for 1945 are concerned with the 
England of Charles. 1 which faced so incongruously and yet. so 
significantly the France of Richelieu and Louis XII. The book is 
divided into eight sections: “he Significance of the Period, a Survey 
of the Material, the Influence of Foreign Policy, the Stratification 
of the Gentry, the Emergence of a Professional Class, the Laudian 
and Puritan Influence, the Middle Class, and Casual Labour, It 
finishes with a section in which certain tentative conclusions about 
the period as a whole are suggested. The first and the last sections 
repay a fresh reading when the reader has completed the book as a 
whole. 
Two points deserve to be made. First, there is the delightful and 
skilfully chosen material in the footnotes; and then there is the 
leisurely and illuminating commentary of the author. The reader 


never feels that he is being rushed to a conclusion mere clear-cut 
than the evidence warrants. For this reason the book must be read } 


slowly and any attempt to take the footnotes for granted will be 
disastrous, for it is these which give weight to the authér’s thesis 
that the principal and determining forees in the national life were 
already turning steadily if unobtrusively towards the Augustan age. 

The language of Mnglishmen was stiil in its splendour. The words 
of the quotations shine bright and unworn like coins in a recently 
discovered treasure trove. Take Anthony 4 Weod's account of a not ] 
unsuccessful adventurer in the field of education, Mr Thomas Farn- 
aby: ‘His distresses had made him stoop so low, as to be an abe- 
darian, and several were taught their hornbooks by him. After he 
had gotten some feathers at Martock (teaching in the grammar 
school) he took his fight to London, and taught for a long time in 
Goldsmith's Rents in Cripplegate parish behind Redecross Street, 
where were large gardens and handsome houses, and great accom- 
modation for voung noblemen and other generous youths, who at 


one time made up the number of three hundred an-| more’. Or ) 
take Prebendary Smart, facing undismayed the first whiff of the 
Baroque: “And because you [John Cosin, Treasurer, and Richard 


Hunt, Dean] thought in your religious wisdoms that it were not 
hefytting the image of poor Christ, above the Bishop's throne, should 
be all of shyning gold and scarlett, as gay as the 50 glorious angels, 
by the counsayle of the foresayd popish paynter, you thought good to 
honour him with a golden beard, and a new blew capp, like a potlid, } 
covering his head with rayes like the sun beames’. 

On page 69 the Dolben relationship might be added to the list. 
Dr David Dolben became bishop of St Asaph in 1631. Of the same 
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family, but the Pembrokeshire brancn, came br William Dolben 
rector of Stanwick in Northamptonshire. His wiie was sister to the 
iamous Arcabishop Williams; and their son, Dr John Dolben, became 
vishop of Rochester in 1666 and Archbishop of York in 1685, Again, 
on page 70 one wonders whether Laud should not be attached to the 
fringe of the next group. The ten children of Mr Laud could look 
round on a reassuring background of burgess standing. Their father 
had heid every office in Reading except the mayoralty. Their uncle 
had risen to be Sir William Webbe and Lord Mayor of London in 
1591. Mrs Lauds son by her first husband, John Robinson, was 
Dr William Robinson, prebendary of Westminster and Archdeacon 
of Nottingham. The foreground was financially less reassuring, and 
Laud, it is said, owed his Oxford education to the liberality of a 
Mrs Burnegham. One wonders whether the description ‘worked his 
way Without assistance’ might not be reworded. Lastly, in sec- 
tion 6 one might have expected some reference to the influence of 
Martin Holbeach of Felstead. To those who like to suppose that 
schoolmasters can influence the,course of history his memory is 
encouraging. ; , 

Tl’. CHARLES EDWARDS 


THe FREE Society. By John Middleton Murry. (Andrew Dakers; 
12s. 6d.) 

This is the sort of book on which it is very difi. alt to pass a fair 
and objective judgment. It is patently honest and sincere. In some 
places it is deeply moving, written by a man who realises the terrible 
future which faces the western world. There are moments of deep 
insight and intuition. And yet it is a provocative, tantalising and 
muddle-headed book in which sentiment has outrun reason, and, one 
fears, prejudice has outweighed judgment. 

Mr Middleton Murry sees the fundamental problem of social life 
as the securing of right balance between individual treedom and 
ordered society, between the claims of the one and of the many. He 
is driven by kis argument and, perhaps more, by the stern logic of 
events, to abandon absolute pacifism, and to accept the fact that 
such a society must be intolerant at least of intolerance and may 
consequently be obliged to have recourse to force in order to preserve 
its freedom. For to Mr Middleton Murry the just society is a society 
in which the self-affirmation of each is compatible with the self- 
atlirmation of every other member. 

This adjustment of claims is of course the great problem of society, 
and to the individualist or to the contractualist, there is really no 
solution, He is unable to give to society a greater authority than that 
of the individuals who compose it; and so at best he has a sort of 
mathematical criterion by which what is called the General Will is 
measured by the crude process of counting heads and establishing 
majorities. Mr Middleton Murry avoids this excess of false demo- 
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cracy: but he falls into an even more profound difficulty. He asserts 
as an axiom (p. 140) that ‘it is self-evidently good that there should 
be the maximum of freedom within a society’, and repeats a little 
further on, without clarifying the issue, that the good which the free 
society must seek is ‘the continued existence of the free society— 
nothing more, nothing less’ (p. 141). 

There are other questions which Mr Middleton Murry raises in this 
book and which he solves in a way which is scarcely satisfactory. 
He touches on justice and injustice with no detinition of terms, on 
the moral and the immoral with no standard of criticism, on con- 
science and ‘the organic body of conscience at the level of social 
existence’, whatever that may mean. But fundamentally his problem 
is one of freedom; and nowhere in this book does he come to grips 
with the problem. 

The whole of modern political thought and most modern teaching 
ou morals is vitiated on this point. Most men consider liberty in 
relation to others, influenced as they are by the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man that ‘liberty consists in the right to do anything that 
does no injury to anybody else’. They fail to see that liberty consists 
above all in dominion over ourselves and our activities. We are given 
free will in order to be human persons, in order to realise ourselves. 
And that is impossible unless there is some conception of purpose, 
some understanding of the end for which man exists. The purpose 
of human freedom is that man should make 2a final choice, which 
means that his understanding of himself, and of all men, must be 
teleological. He must ask himself why he exists; and must ask the 
purpose for which man is made. This is the beginning of maturity, 
of mature reflection and mature judgment both in morals and politics. 
For St Thomas and the whole Catholic tradition insist that a man has 
not reached maturity, is not really grown-up, until he has thought- 
fully considered his last end and what he is going to do about it. 
Mr Middleton Murry might have learnt so much on this matter had 
he but a nodding acquaintance with the Summa Contra Gentiles, or 
had he even read the C.T.S. translation of Pope Leo XIII’s great 
document Libertas Praestantissimum. 

One other point calls for comment. It concerns a more difficult 
matter, though it has, if Mr Middleton Murry cares to look for it, 
a solution in history. The approach of man to God may possibly he 
referred to as the Kingdom of God. But in fact at the present time 
that approach can be brought about only by the raising of man to the 
supernatural order. Mr Middleton Murry has no conception of this, 
nor any understanding of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
He has in fact only the most vague idea of the purpose of the Church, 
or apparently of the history of the Church. And he seems to push his 
vagueness so far that one wonders to what extent his God is ae 3 a 
projection of himself. God, he seems to suggest, depends na the — 
society, and in suggesting that he really reverses all values. He 
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might tind food for thought in St Thomas's remark in Book I of the 
De Regimine Principum: ‘Homo non ordinatur ad communitatem 
politicam secundum se totum, et secundum omnia sua. . . . Sed 
totum quod homo est, et quod potest et habet, ordinandum est ad 
Deum’. 

ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


Arraur Rimpaup. By Enid Starkie. (Hamish Hamilton; 15s.) 

Dr Starkie is acknowledged as the leading authority on Rimbaud’s 
life and work. But the study that she has recently brought out 
is by no means for the specialist or the French scholar alone. 
Rimbaud is one of the fascinating figures of all time. This book 
is more than a compelling biography: it is a minute and vivid 
chronicle of an immense tragedy. 

He was a creature of astounding contradictions: the priggish, 
innocent aud precocious schoolboy who went carefully along the 
path of vice that was a torture to him; the boy who goaded himself 
on that he might live all life, reach all experience in order to write 
the perfect poetry; the youth who considered himself almost the 
equal of (sod and hoped to attain him by a way that he was hewing 
out for himself. Dr Starkie presents this paradox of debauch and 
mysticism us a balanced whole, with sympathy and with insight. 

At sixteen his sensitiveness had been wounded by an ugly world: 
he revolted from it, to find relief only in the accentuation of com- 
piete disgust. Yet all the time truth was his aim. With the mystics 
he agreed that the subordination of the personality is the first 
essential. But prayer he rejected, for the Church stood in his way 
he wanted to make his own code of morality. So he went to the other 
extreme and chose to believe that he could break the chains that 
bound the spirit to the world by a systematic abuse of the self in 
debauch. He sacrificed himself to the one ideal in a way that was 
to him as hard as that of virtue. The writer, he said, should be 
a mere voice for the eternal, and the poet se fait voyant par un long, 
immense et raisonné déréglement de tous les sens. And this was his 
martyrdom. Debauch was for him a religious doctrine and the price 
for his knowledge was suffering. With his fatal thoroughness he 
drained the lees of degradation. He wandered the streets of Paris 
thin, filthy and verminous, tried every kind of drug, lived with 
Verlaine, and all the tine wrote the poetry that was to have such 
an influence on his successors. But by the time that he had reached 
the age of twenty he had come to find like Baudelaire: 

Aprés une débauche on ge sent toujours plus seul, plus abandonné. 
It was now that he wrote the Saison en Enfer: he considered his life 
had been false till then and that truiy he had been living in Hell. 
There was a more optimistic conclusion to this last of his writings: 
life must be lived in an entirely new way and all ideas must be 
‘modern’. 
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After five vears of wandering on the Continent he finally decided 
to settle down and work for a career. He found employment and 
relative happiness in Abyssinia, where he traded for twelve years— 
and here also he smuggled guns in trying to make money. At 
thirty-seven he came back to France and had to have his leg 
amputated: his health grew worse and he died the same year 
On his deathbed he was converted; and it was thus, in the final 
surrender of his personal hberty, that ended his lifelong search 
for «a God he had looked for in all the hardest places. 

R.S. Austex 


CoLLECTED PorMsS oF ALICE MEYNELL: Centenary Edition. (Hollis 
and Carter; 12s. Gd.) 

Mourntful indeed would be the world that had no place for so 
gentle a visionary as Alice Mevnell. Her word-painting is delicate, 
and her love of nature in all its aspects bears eloquent testimony to 
a loving nature and a deep tenderness. Her chiselled and polished 
verses are never ragged and her sense of music enables her to 
create rhyme schemes that, whilst never obtrusive, are well 
matched with the ideas she seeks to convey. She is a good painter 
of youth and age; her innocent eve does not prevent her from seeing 
all the pathos and tragedy of life. Like all religious people she 
is profoundly concerned with the problem of pain. She understands 
the dilemma of the man who cannot reconcile the existence of 
grief and pain with the conception of a loving and infinitely com- 
passionate God. But she sees that when such a man revolts against 
the deity and declares “There ave no higher powers: there is no 
heart in God, io love’. his act of rebellion is atoned for by the 
love that inspires such a reaction. Again, she refuses to vield to 
the sense of despair the horror of war provokes in her. When she 
compares the peace of nature with the strife of men, she is inclined 
to condemn man as ungrateful for the miracle of natural beauty, 
but she changes her mind when she acknowledges that war, which 
inspires acts of heroism and self-sacrifice. enables man to attain 
a stature denied to nature that is quite unique. 

Her sense of sorrow and pity is all-embracing. Sometimes her 
grief is very personal as in the poems “A Study’ and ‘A Poet to 
his Childhood’. She writes in the great tradition of English lyric 
poetry and is not only willit.g but even eager to acknowledge her 
debt to the past. But she is not a mere traditionalist; she is highly 
original, though she never strives for mere novelty. She casts her 
thoughts in brief but vivid stanzas which are always keenly inven- 
tive and alive. 

True tragedy, in her eves, is not the august sorrow and sublime 
irony of childbirth and martyrdom and old age and docile mother- 
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hood, but the blind destruction of sightless forces, ‘blind winds’, 
and the melancholy fate of the frustrated and the unfulfilled. 
Impotent pain, the fear of the ignorant and unenlightened mind. 
the swift terror of the lark that has no logical explanation, the 
haunting sense of guilt, agony, in fact, that is ‘monstrously dis- 
proportionate, and dumb in the poor beast, and wild in the old 
decorous man. caught, overcome’, are fearful enigmas that can 
alone be solved by the humble submission of man’s mind and will 
to God. 

When her mood is most despondent she derives consolation from 
what she has failed to achieve rather than in the triumphs she 
has won. Like St Paul, she is only too willing to confess her faults 
and misdeeds, since their recognition fills her with profound humil- 
ity and makes her recognise man’s dependence upon God and 
profound need of his mediation. Life is beautiful if dedicated to 
God, and when she remembers what Christ endured for man and 
the sublime solitude of Calvary, she shouts triumphantly ‘Oh, how 
divine, divine, divine’. 

Her poems are monuments erected in simplicity and inspired by 
a profound piety. This book, which includes many poems hitherto 
unpublished, should be especially welcome to lovers of her work 
because it shows the growth of her talent and still more the moving 
and constant development of her understanding and imagination. 
One could not better epitomise the quality of her work than to 
apply to it the lovely words that she employs in one of her most 
perfect lyrics, ‘oh innocent throat! Oh human ear’. After the self- 
torture and conscious abstruseness of most modern poets, to read 
her is like admitting a breath of cool and refreshing air into a close 
and musty room. 

Davip LUTYENS. 


Fountains Anpey. By E. K. Ellis. (Cambridge University Press; 
1s. 6d.) 

Towards the end of his poem Mr Ellis disarms all criticism by 
saving ‘. . . the candid mind forbears ‘‘To taunt a soaring lark 
with his descent’’.’ 

And particularly because not only the theme but also the rhythm 
and structure of the poem are of exceptional quality and have earned 
it the Setonian prize for 1947 it would be presumptuous on the 
part of a purely subjective reader to attempt to assess it in detail 
But because to the subjective reader, against the vital background 
of rhythm and structure it is the theme of poetry that must make 
a primary and individual impression. insofar as the vivid merits of 
Mr Ellis’s poem are concerned one is tempted to believe that for 
the majority, these may be marred by a sense of frustration that 
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the theme was not’ further developed. Perhaps the poet himself 
anticipates it when he describes his impressions as ‘These faint 
memories of a life half guessed’. 

For in the poem, through lines and verses of extraordinary seren- 
ity and a searching stillness Mr Ellis conveys the music of past 
history and of present inspiration. The past history of Fountains 
Abbey is one of the epic stories of all that was finest in medieval 
monasticism and in the poet’s interpretation there is little weakness. 

Like men that rose awe-stricken from the dead 

They took the Gospel for their daily bread. 

It was from such men that the stones of Fountains took life and 
harmony. 

As kindlings of the spirit clarify 

The half-seen vision and the seeing eye 

When inspiration moves the hand to draw 

These lived and built and patterned what they saw. 

And it was part of their achievement that even today the ruins 
of all they created console a generation whose hunger and anguish 
for serenity symptomises a veiled supplication to an unacknowledged 
God. 

Yet as the theme of the poem develops into the Fountains of 
today it appears to dissolve into a descriptiveness of natural beauty 
which is as mentally moving as it is spiritually passive and acqui- 
escent. Can it be true of the message that such dedicated warriors 
as the Cistercians laboured to instil that now— 

They are at rest—else would their spirits haunt 

This ruin still with murmured prayer and chant. 

There are, after all, so very many who would interpret the atmo- 
sphere and character of the ruined Fountains as little else but the 
haunted shadow of former inspiration and these cannot fail to regret 
that Mr Ellis has not taken the opportunity to etch this aspect 
in a mood less elusive and more compelling. 

ANTONELLA LOTHIAN. 


Artaur QuittER Coucn: A Biographical Study. By F. Brittain. 

(Cambridge University Press; 15s.) 

It is never easy to know the real man behind a public figure 
and often enough it is not particularly important. ‘Q’ however was 
obviously such a whole person that whether we met the novelist 
the professor or the politician it was clear that our knowledge 
could only be completed by discovering the man himself. And this 
was no easy task. Compared with the vast numbers who must have 
known his writings few people could ever have known the real Q— 
his personal friends, neighbours at Fowey and perhaps a few of his 
students. Mr Brittain’s work is therefore of unique value because 
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he was one of these few. He lived in rooms above Q’s at Jesus 
and, as he says himself, ‘my feelings towards him were such that 
I spent as much time in his company as I could’. So this memoir 
gives us just that inside view which was necessary to complete the 
picture of the man ‘full of mature wisdom and instinct with 
humanity’. 

At the same time it is not a flimsy tribute to the personal fads 
of a great man. The solidity and permanence of his work is appraised 
and in particular his aims and achievements in establishing the 
English Tripos which he and his successor justly claim to be a 
true educational discipline with its insistence on the Classical back- 
ground and the importance of the Moralists and its belief that 
‘Literature is not a mere science to be studied; but an art to be 
practised’. Q’s work in all its branches will live both because oi 
his own wholeness and because of the deep roots which he thrust 
down. He may not have féund it necessary to face certain problems 
—that was not the business of his age. He was a pioneer and he laid 
his foundations deep and solid. Mr Brittain has shown us where this 
depth and solidity found their source. The book is excellently pro- 
duced, with portraits, photographs and facsimiles, and only one 
regrettable misplacement of a Greek aspirate. Both the author and 
his publishers have earned our gratitude. 


X. 


Fearrut Symmetry: A Study of William Blake. By Northrop Frye. 

(Cumberlege; Princeton University Press; 25s.) 

This study of Blake’s relation to English literature is assuredly 
safe from being classed with ‘the obsolete, the eccentric and the 
merely trivial’. It covers its ground with a thoroughness and objec- 
tivity that will preserve it from obsolescence; eccentricity 1s a 
relative character, its meaning depending on the particular centre 
in view, but the study is no more eccentric than the poet, and the 
poet is shown as writing in a solid mythopoeic tradition; the themes 
the poet dealt with keep any serious account of his teachings frorn 
triviality. Teaching is not perhaps what one first looks for in a 
poet or a pictorial artist, but Blake thought that every genuine 
artist was a prophet and vice versa. ‘If in the Bible poetry, prophecy 
and divine inspiration are the same thing, and if in Classical poetry 
they are almost the same thing, is it not a possible inference that 
any poetry, even one’s own. may be prophetic and divinely inspired? 
... All these movements of thought we have been tracing converge 
on Blake’s identification of the artist’s genius with the Holy Spirit.’ 
Those are Mr Frye’s words, not Blake’s, but Blake would by no 
means have shrunk from an argument based on such formal identi- 
fications of things formally distinct, where his theories of knowledge, 
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art and life demanded that they be identified. Of those three the 
first is fundamental to the others. If anything could have made 
Blake hate Reynolds’s theory of art more than what it was in 
itself, it was its connection with Locke’s theory of knowledge, for 
‘Locke, along with Bacon and Newton, is constantly in Blake’s 
poetry a symbol of every kind of evil, superstition and tyranny’. 
“Mental things’, Blake wrote, ‘are alone Real; what is call’d Cor- 
poreal, Nobody Knows of its Dwelling Place: it is in Fallacy, and 
its Existence an Imposture. Where is the Existence Out of Mind 
or Thought? Where is it but in the Mind of a Fool?’ And so, to 
be is to be perceived and to perceive is to be; the truly great man is 
the most exuberant seer; the type of human perfection is the man 
who participates to the fullest in the divine creative activity. 

This idealism, combined with the confusion between, and indeed 
identification of, art and prudence culminates in evolutionary pau- 
theism. ‘The worship of God is: Honouring his gifts in other men, 
each according to his genius, and loving the greatest men best: 
those who envy or calumniate great men kate God, for there is 
no other God’ (Blake) ; ‘To Blake ‘“‘There Is No Natural Religion’’. 
The only reason that people believe in it is that they are unwilling 
to believe in the identity of God and Man’ (Frye). This is the 
philosophical setting—Blake would have rejected the phrase and 
said ‘vision’—into which he takes the literatures, the myths, the 
religions of the ages and wrests them to his will. Coherence is thw 
idealist’s criterion of truth, objectivity Blake loathed, for he loathed 
any duality such as that between subject and object; aesthetics, 
ethics, history, religion, all are blended into an artistic whole. 
Christian revelation is of course re-written, largely according to 
Swedenborg. Mr Frye has most ably analysed and elucidated the 
resultant amalgam of falsehood, heresy and genuine, deep insight, 
with apparently very little comment of his own. A bibliography 
would have been a welcome addition. 

Ivo THomas, O.P. 


Sue Watks 1n Beauty. By Margaret Trouncer. (Macdonald & Co.; 

12s. 6d.) , 

This somewhat tempestuous novel is, at its best, reminiscent of 
Ouida, at its worst, of the romantic novelette. It has in its vast 
extent, nearly five hundred pages, all the ingredients of the novel- 
ette. The heroine, Julie de Montcalm, the daughter of a French 
duke, impoverished by the Revolution, is unable to marry the hero, 
Gerard Savine, the son of one of Napoleon’s marshals who has dis- 
possessed the ducal family. At the beginning of the novel the duke, 
who has ‘chiselled and refined’ features, appears in shabby clothes 
but ‘immaculately groomed’. The duchess is not less distinguished 
in appearance for she has ‘Ceres-hair like ripe burnished corn, bril- 
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liant gentian-dark eyes, a fine aquiline nose, a proud bosom’. 

In the course of this lengthy novel, which covers some fifty years 
after the French Revolution, Julie de Montcalm endures many 
vicissitudes. Suffering, nobly borne, causes the poor girl to look 
thin and almost ‘brittle’, or, as an English officer ‘who twirled his 
drooping moustachios’ said of her, ‘like a slender aristocratic ghost 
in wonderful clothes’. Suffering also changes the hero who, unable 
to marry Julie because of both families’ hostility, seeks to become 
a priest and comes to look like ‘a distinguished ghost in his long 
black cassock and flowing cloak’. 

Reduced to half its length, this novel might have been a charming 
romance. As it is, there is too much in it. And the reader has often 
to endure many pages of biased and sometimes misleading history 
which has nothing to do with the plot. There are passages which 
are regrettable, and too frequently the authoress obtrudes herself 
on the reader’s attention. 

One could desire more accuracy in the use of words. Can even 
a duchess sweep a ‘dazzling’ curtsy? May one describe her gowns 
as ‘wonderful’? Should a lady have ‘a wee shut-eye’ in front of 
the fire? And could Julie really be ‘soporific’? 

Those who have enjoyed Miss Trouncer’s previous novels and 
biographies will be delighted by her latest work. Others may reflect 


on the paper shortage. 
K. M. 


EyetisH Homer-Lire, 1500-1800. By Christina Hole. (Batsford; 15s.) 

This is among the more successful of Messrs. Batsford’s books. 
Miss Hole has set herself with great success to give a picture 
of the ordinary home-life in the English countryside between 1500 
and 1800. Such a book might easily be scrappy and disjointed; 
instead it is a closely-knit and coherent account. To cover three 
centuries in less than two hundred pages inevitably involves com- 
pression, yet the narrative flows, steady and unhurried, to its 
conclusion. The illustrations, as might be expected, are admirable. 
In the last chapter, ‘To Church on Sunday’, which describes the 
religion of eighteenth-century England, full justice is done to the 
very genuine strength of religion in Hanoverian England. At the 
same time to say that ‘most people went regularly to church on 
Sunday and received Holy Communion two or three times in the 
year’ is most certainly not true of all rural parishes in that period. 
Also Miss Hole is wrong in supposing that the Methodist movement 
in Wales was the result of the labours of Wesley and Whitfield 
in England. It had an earlier and separate origin. 

T. CHARLES-Epwarps. 
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